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Views on 


HE industrial development which has 

been going on in most parts of the 

United States is both a promise and a 
hazard for long-term community develop- 
ment. As a generality the nation is expand- 
ing tremendously in population, technology, 
education, and industrialization. It is prob- 
ably safe to forecast expanded employment, 
more manufacturing plants, and a need for 
more space for industry. 

For many cities this expansion promises 
benefit by broadening the tax base, providing 
stable employment, and creating the service 
establishments which are needed for increase 
in population. This will be true, however, 
only to the extent that the city can provide 
suitable space for new and expanding in- 
dustrial plants and a community environ- 
ment, governmental and private, that is con- 
ducive to industry. 

The economic climate for industrial and 
commercial development can be anticipated 
and planned for just as planning is done for 
expanding schools, recreation areas, hous- 
ing, transportation, and other facilities. The 
best starting point is an economic study of the 
community (p. 232) to provide the founda- 
tion for permanent economic planning. As 
many cities have found in the past decade, 
rapid changes in manufacturing processes, 
products, and labor markets can bring eco- 
nomic disaster unless the city has planned 
for other types of economic development. 

Economic planning is but one of the ma- 
jor trends in city planning. Other trends 
which point more and more to the develop- 
ment of the community (physical, social, 
and economic) are the growth in the prepa- 
ration of comprehensive plans, a reawaken- 


the News 


ing interest in the “‘city beautiful’? move- 
ment, and the increased reliance upon the 
professional planner in public administra- 
tion (p. 221). As a speaker at the recent An- 
nual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association pointed out, ‘Many 
a planner is called upon by his city manager 
for advice on a whole range of matters far 
outside the realm of physical planning. This 
close association between city planner and 
city manager can be an excellent thing, and 
in general it is to be encouraged” (p. 223). 

The recent Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association was 
attended by 332 town, city, and county man- 
agers (p. 231). Highlights of the conference 
sessions included a debate on the extent to 
which developers should participate in the 
cost of installing public facilities in subdivi- 
sions, relations with the press, and discus- 
sions of trends in finance, planning, and per- 
sonnel. 

Municipal news of current interest in- 
cludes: a point system for determining busi- 
ness license (p. 230), installation of 
utility collection boxes (p. 233), establish- 


fees 


ment of a city planning department (p. 233), 
ordinances regulating distress merchandise 
sales (p. 235), a street inventory (p. 233), 
and a guide issued by the city government 
for home buyers (p. 234). 

The sixth edition of Municipal Fire Admin- 
istration has just been published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association (p. 
238). The volume gives increased attention 
to the integration of fire and police services, 
the use of telephone fire alarm systems, and 
new fire fighting techniques and equipment. 
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Trends Affecting Cities 


Three addresses served as the basis for panel discussions at the recent 42nd Annual 
Conference of the International City Managers’ Association. 


TRENDS IN MUNICIPAL FINANCE 
By JOSEPH F. CLARK 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers Association, Chicago 


S THE last quarter of 1956 approaches, 
A all local government officials have 
heavier responsibilities and more 
at stake than ever before. The economic, 
political, and social forces at work today are 
bringing changes which can produce an in- 
volved financial impact on many munici- 
palities. Many public officials, both elected 
and appointed, have detected some current 
trends in the area of municipal finance as 
they affect their individual over-all ad- 
ministrative problems. Many others have 
pressing everyday duties which leave scant 
time to study or especially to meditate about 
things happening beyond the limits of their 
own governmental units, but which never- 
theless are affecting all local units. Some 
current trends in the field of municipal 
finance will be briefly explored here. 
Expenditures. Total expenditure for all 
purposes in 1955 of the nation’s 481 largest 
cities, those over 25,000 population, was al- 
most $8.4 billion, which included nearly $4 
billion for personal services. Between 1954 
and 1955 total expenditures increased 6.5 
per cent while total personal services in- 
creased 6.7 per cent.'! There are more than 
16,000 other municipal governments serv- 
ing communities of less than 25,000 not in- 
cluded, but the $8.4 billion reported ac- 
counts for about 80 per cent of all city 
government expenditure. Changes between 
1954 and 1955 continue the upward trend 
which began in the late 1940’s. Note the re- 
ported total expenditures during the last 


1 Summary of City Government Finances in 1955. 
July 16, 1956. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


six years: 1950, $6 billion; 1951, $6.2 bil- 
lion; 1952, $6.7 billion; 1953, $7.2 billion; 
1954, $7.8 billion; 1955, $8.3 billion.? It 
seems plausible to forecast a continued an- 
nual upward trend, barring a severe fi- 
nancial depression or global war. Since 
cities are growing and will continue to 
grow, indications are that more municipal 
employees will be needed to supply expand- 
ing local services. The increase of 6.7 per 
cent between 1954 and 1955 for services is 
not surprising and can be attributed mainly 
to employment of more persons at higher 
compensation. The competition between 
governmental units and industry and com- 
merce in the salary, wage, and fringe benefit 
market to obtain services of competent em- 
ployees will probably continue the upward 
trend of personal service costs during 1956, 
and, assuming this is a valid observation, it 
indicates that costs of personal services will 
also climb during 1957 and beyond. 

Total general expenditures for all city 
functions as reported increased 6.8 per cent 
between 1954 and 1955.8 Moreover, each 
of the twelve functions listed showed a per- 
centage increase ranging from 4.7 per cent 
for fire to 9.2 per cent for public welfare.‘ 

Impending price increases on goods and 
services purchased will require higher local 
government expenditures. The blueprint has 


2 Ibid., Table 1. 
3 Ibid., Table 7. 


* Functions include: police, fire, highways, sani- 
tation, public welfare, education, libraries, health 
and hospitals, recreation, general control, general 
public buildings, interest on debt. 
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already been made. During 1956 the major 
industries, led by steel and including cor- 
porate service enterprises, negotiated wage 
agreements including more fringe benefits 
for terms running into 1958. As higher wages 
and fringe benefits become effective, prices 
of commodities will tend to rise since pro- 
ducers will pass on the costs to consumers, 
including local governments. Obviously this 
means larger and larger dollar appropria- 
tions to meet the costs for current operations 
as well as for capital outlays. How will the 
costs be covered? 

Revenues. The Census Bureau reports that 
in 1955 the total of all general revenue of 
the 481 reporting cities was nearly $6.4 
billion, which was 6.8 per cent higher than 
in 1954.5 Revenues from property taxes are 
reported to have increased 4.1 per cent, but 
note that sales and gross receipts taxes alone 
increased 9.8 per cent. In the total of all 
general revenue, property taxes accounted 
for 47.8 per cent, intergovernmental reve- 
nues 19.4 per cent, charges for current 
services provided 9.4 per cent, while sales, 
income and other city taxes produced 17.4 
per cent, and 6.0 per cent came from miscel- 
laneous sources. 

A survey of municipal nonproperty taxes 
made recently by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association discloses a trend toward 
the increased number of nonproperty taxes 
used by cities in the 10,000 to 25,000 popu- 
lation group.* The picture is illuminating. 
Note the following: 


No. Taxes Number of Cities 
Used 1951 1956 

1 197 205 

2 55 132 

3 29 76 

4 5 40 

5 4 10 

6 2 3 

7 0 1 
Total 292 467 


The percentage increase, 1951 to 1956, in 
cities using nonproperty taxes in other 

5 Summary of City Government Finances in 1955. 
Table 5. 


* Municipal Nonproperty Taxes: 1956 Su 
Where Cities Get Their Money. Chicago, 
Finance Officers Association, 1956. 


lement to 
unicipal 
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population groups also presents a significant 
comparison. Cities over 500,000 population 
using one or more nonproperty taxes in- 
creased 13.3 per cent in the period 1951 to 
1956; cities of 250,000 to 500,000, 15.8 per 
cent; cities of 100,000 to 250,000, 7.5 per 
cent; cities of 50,000 to 100,000, 30.2 per 
cent; and cities of 25,000 to 50,000, 49.1 per 
cent. 

Nonproperty revenues, including sales 
and gross receipts, licenses, current charges, 
and interest earnings, produced almost $164 
million more than in 1954 while the prop- 
erty tax produced approximately only 
$121.9 million more in 1955 than in 1954. 
This presents another indication of the trend 
toward use of nonproperty tax sources and 
less reliance on the property tax.’ This trend 
continues notwithstanding the billions of 
dollars of new construction of residential 
and commercial property in recent years. 
A murmur of concern about the lack of at- 
tention to realistically reappraise property 
valuations may not be amiss, if the trend 
toward more and more use of nonproperty 
taxes is to be arrested. 

Borrowing and Debt. If municipalities are to 
acquire all the public improvements which 
are projected or in the planning stage, re- 
liance cannot be placed on taxation, gov- 
ernmental grants, and miscellaneous reve- 
nues to provide the vast sums needed. Addi- 
tional funds will have to be borrowed. Dur- 
ing 1955 local and state governments 
borrowed $6.8 billion, while debt redemp- 
tion was only $2.2 billion. State and local 
debt rose 14 per cent to a new record high 
of $44.3 billion at the end of the year. 
Economic forces presently at work make it 
increasingly difficult for local governments 
to borrow money in the municipal bond 
market through sale of general obligation or 
revenue bonds. The Bond Buyer’s Index of 20- 
year municipal bonds was 2.90 per cent on 
August 31, 1956, the highest since Septem- 
ber 10, 1953. Recent municipal bond 
prices have been so low and the floating 
supply and offerings of new municipal is- 
sues so large with relation to investor 
demand that a number of issues were 


7 Summary of City Government Finances in 1955. 
Table_5. 
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withdrawn from sale. Available bonds in 
the recent floating supply included some of 
the country’s finest municipal credits of- 
fered at prices and yields at which the issu- 
ing governmental units probably would not 
even think of selling a new issue. Cancella- 
tion of new offerings indicated that munici- 
pal borrowers would rather not have the 
money for intended purposes than pay pre- 
vailing high interest rates. This period of 
tight money affects all governmental units 
regardless of size and is detrimental to pro- 
viding school buildings, hospitals, public 
works of various types, and other essential 
public facilities. On the other hand, increas- 
ing prices of materials, including steel, 
cement and a host of other items, coupled 
with higher wages for services needed to 
produce the necessary materials, pose a 
problem for municipal officials as to whether 
to proceed with or delay new construction at 
inflated prices. Each governmental unit has 
its own commercial, industrial and market- 
ing area, and since prices of commodities in 
one area may be higher or lower than in 
another, each has its own local problem to 
solve. Since higher priced commodities, 
personal services, and interest rates on bond 
issues require more money for operations, 
capital acquisitions, and debt service, per- 
haps some of the costs might be partially 
offset or recaptured through the device of 
imposing local nonproperty taxes of one 
kind or another. This, however, is not es- 
pecially advocated. An alternative, which 
probably would prove to be an unpopular as 
well as an unacceptable solution to local 
inhabitants, would be to reduce the char- 
acter and quality of municipal services. 
Accounting and Auditing. Municipal ac- 
counting tends to improve, especially in 
communities in population groups below 
25,000. More and more governmental units 
are establishing machine accounting meth- 
ods as a device for processing tax bills, 
licenses, property assessment rolls, payrolls, 
special assessments, receipts, disbursements, 
and other areas of governmental accounting. 
Since equipment manufacturers are ex- 
panding the multiple uses that can be made 
of accounting machines, especially for gov- 
ernmental accounting, the trend toward 
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modern uses of electronic and machine ac- 
counting will become more pronounced. 

More municipalities are obtaining inde- 
pendent annual audits. Independent ac- 
countants are becoming more interested and 
better informed about the purposes and 
meaning of governmental accounting; con- 
sequently independent audits and reports 
tend to improve. 

Budgeting. Preparation and execution of 
operating and capital budgets slowly tend to 
improve as modern administrative tech- 
niques evolve. These techniques have been 
induced by the need for budgetary control 
of operating revenues and expenditures and 
for planning of capital improvements. Many 
local governments, large and small alike, 
tend to give modern budget methods more 
of the attention and use this so rightly de- 
serves, because municipal administrators 
and members of legislative bodies and their 
committees are more prone to recognize the 
value of this tool of financial and operating 
management. 

The use of performance or program budg- 
ets tends to increase. This is not confined to 
larger cities. Many smaller communities are 
discovering that this type of budget can be 
very useful when effectively applied to cer- 
tain departmental operations, and offers a 
more efficient use of personnel services and 
better management of the financial re- 
sources of the municipality. 

Public Financial Reporting. The annual 
financial reports of many municipalities are 
improving in content and format and, gen- 
erally, more municipalities are publishing 
better technical annual reports. If financial 
and other administrators would fully realize 
the importance of issuing better annual re- 
ports, they could favorably improve the 
position of the local unit in marketing new 
bond issues. Also it would assist in preserv- 
ing a ready market for bonds already issued 
by the governmental unit. This phase has an 
import which sometimes is not recognized 
to the extent it should be. Good informative 
annual reports, of course, are useful to 
governing bodies. Everyone interested in 
public financial reporting hopes for a con- 
tinued improvement by a greater number of 
municipalities, 














TRENDS IN CITY PLANNING 


By CORWIN R. MOCINE 
City Planning Engineer, Oakland, California 


ITY planning is at the same time an 

ancient art and a new profession. 

Prehistoric cities uncovered in Asia 
Minor, Africa, and South America exhibit 
skillful planning in relation to site, use, and 
urban beauty. City planning as an aspect of 
public administration and a_ continuing 
process in the government of cities, however, 
is quite new. Its development in the United 
States has taken place entirely within the 
20th century and largely in the last 25 years. 

During this time city planning has 
achieved an important position in public ad- 
ministration, and valuable techniques and 
relationships have been developed. It is still 
true, however, that the profession is in a 
formative stage, and each year sees new 
developments in planning theory and prac- 
tice. Therefore it is difficult to discuss 
trends in city planning briefly since the 
whole profession is still taking form, and in 
very few aspects has it reached what might 
be called fixed points of doctrine. Neverthe- 
less certain trends can be singled out as 
being of major importance, particularly to 
the management profession. 

Master Plans. The first group of trends I 
will discuss relate to the master plan. The 
concept of the master or general plan is 
basic to all American planning, and while 
this idea is not a new one the concept con- 
stantly takes on new forms. The tremendous 
growth of urban places both large and small 
in the United States since World War II has 
given rise to serious problems of financing 
the necessary public facilities to accommo- 
date the expanding population. Cities are 
concerned about the mounting tax rates 
necessary to provide the schools, parks, 
playgrounds, water supply and sewage dis- 
posal systems, and other public facilities 
necessary for urban living. 

The first result of the tremendous urban 
growth has been a movement toward the 
preparation of comprehensive plans. The 
older, and still quite general practice of at- 
tacking one problem at a time—a master 
plan for streets, a master plan for parks and 


recreation, a master plan for public build- 
ings and facilities—apparently is not ade- 
quate to the challenge of dynamic growth. 
The preparation of a comprehensive plan 
relating land use, streets and highways, and 
public facilities seems to appeal to a growing 
number of cities as providing a more valid 
key to the all-important interrelationships of 
the elements of city growth. 

San Francisco, Berkeley, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, and a host of 
smaller cities have or are preparing com- 
plete, well-rounded long-range plans. Be- 
cause of the tremendous financial costs of 
rapid urban growth these new master plans 
are responding to the demands of city 
councils, school boards, and chambers of 
commerce with a new emphasis on the 
economics of city development. Nearly 
every recent master plan differs from its 
predecessors in this concern for the attract- 
ing of industry, commerce, and activities 
which “‘broaden the tax base.” Evidence of 
this trend can be seen in the growing num- 
ber of zoning ordinances which protect in- 
dustrial land to the same degree as the 
traditional zoning ordinance once protected 
residential land. 

Another evidence of this trend is the 
growing number of master plans which call 
for the establishment of the so-called “‘indus- 
trial park,’ a special industrial area de- 
signed to attract that elusive type of indus- 
try all cities yearn for which is clean, safe, 
attractive, and employs only highly skilled 
workers at high wages. This concern with 
economic development is affecting all ele- 
ments of the master plan and shows itself in 
housing studies related to industrial em- 
ployment as well as in the relationship of 
living areas to working areas, the problem 
of the journey to work, the need for ade- 
quate public transit, and many other phases 
of long-range planning. As far as this trend 
indicates a more realistic concern on the 
part of planners for the economic means by 
which cities grow and provide for necessary 
public facilities and services, it seems to me 
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a sound trend and one which I believe will 
continue. 

The City Beautiful. Another trend in the 
more recent master plans is an interest in 
the appearance of the city. American city 
planning had its birth in the “city beautiful” 
movement. Early planning conceived of 
broad avenues, beautiful parks, and impos- 
ing civic centers. In the early days, however, 
this thinking was often divorced from the 
kind of economic considerations referred to 
above. As a result the pendulum swung com- 
pletely to the opposite pole where concern 
with land use purely as an arrangement of 
functions was the prime activity of city 
planning, and had its highest expression in 
the zoning ordinance and zoning adminis- 
tration. 

Recently, however, American citizens 
have become concerned with the great ugli- 
ness, or at best the lack of distinction, of a 
vast majority of American cities. The plan- 
ners’ interest in beauty has paralleled the 
citizens’ awakening to this vital lack in our 
urban scene. The Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, the Journal of the 
British Town Planning Institute, the Archi- 
tectural Forum, and other professional pub- 
lications in America and England have 
carried many articles during the last few 
years attempting to analyze the problems 
of physical form of our communities and to 
develop a constructive program for their 
improvement. 

Planners are seeking to discover the ele- 
ments which make for a beautiful urban 
scene in terms of 20th century living. This 
means integrating automobile facilities into 
the physical appearance of the community. 
It means that parking lots must be con- 
sidered as important visual elements in the 
townscape, and a way must be found to 
make them more attractive. It means that 
freeways, which are reshaping the face of 
many American cities, must be considered 
from their visual aspect as well as their 
function as traffic arteries. It means that a 
way must be found to remove the appalling 
clutter and garish ugliness of our central 
business districts. 

One example of this kind of thinking oc- 
curred recently in Oakland, California, 
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when a group of merchants from one of the 
main central shopping districts approached 
the city with the proposal that five blocks of 
Washington Street be closed to automobile 
traffic and made into a pedestrian mall. The 
merchants conceived the mall as being re- 
turned to the use of the pedestrian, em- 
bellished for his comfort and pleasure with 
attractive paving, planting, flowers, benches, 
gay pavilions, and advertising which would 
be harmonious with the scene—in general a 
charming atmosphere which might rival the 
attractions of the newer planned shopping 
centers. 

In another direction planners have been 
concerned with the over-all monotony and 
assembly-line uniformity of so many of our 
newer residential subdivisions. Attempts to 
improve the appearance of these areas have 
taken such forms as curvilinear streets 
rather than rectangular blocks, emphasis on 
street tree planting, carefully planned and 
varied siting of houses to replace the uni- 
form setback line, and encouragement of 
builders to improve the architectural qual- 
ity of their product. 

Architectural control as a means of in- 
suring visual harmony or at least eliminat- 
ing the unsuitable and bizarre structure has 
appeared more and more often in recent 
years. A change in legal thinking has ac- 
companied this development. The courts 
are coming to recognize that aesthetic mat- 
ters are a proper field for public regulation. 

Perhaps the strongest statement of this 
new awareness is the United States Supreme 
Court opinion rendered by Justice Douglas 
in Berman vs. Parker which states: ‘Miserable 
and disreputable housing conditions may do 
more than spread disease and crime and 
immorality. They may also suffocate the 
spirit by reducing the people who live there 
to the status of cattle. They may indeed 
make living an almost insufferable burden. 
They may also be an ugly sore, a blight on 
the community which robs it of charm, 
which makes it a place from which men 
turn. .. . The concept of the public welfare 
is broad and inclusive....The values it 
represents are spiritual as well as physical, 
aesthetic as well as monetary. It is within 
the power of the legislature to determine 
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that the community should be beautiful as 
well as healthy, spacious as well as clean, 
well balanced as well as carefully patrolled. 

”° 

I have mentioned but two ways in which 
the emphasis of master plans has been 
changing in recent years, but the main func- 
tion of the master plan as a long-range gen- 
eral guide to the future development of the 
city remains. Here again, however, there is 
a trend toward making the plan both a more 
useable and a more vital document. This 
trend asserts itself in various ways. First, 
there is the determination on the part of the 
planning commission that the plan must re- 
main current and continue to represent the 
best thinking of the community. 

Perhaps the best example of this line of 
thinking is the resolution by which the city 
council of Berkeley, California, in 1955 
adopted the Berkeley master plan. This 
resolution provides “... that the Master 
Plan shall at all times be current with the 
needs of the City of Berkeley and shall repre- 
sent the best thinking of the Council, the 
Planning Commission, and the Boards, 
Commissions, and departments of the City 
in the light of changing conditions. The 
Planning Commission shall annually re- 
view the Master Plan and recommend to 
the Council extensions, changes, or addi- 
tions to the plan which the Commission con- 
siders necessary. This review procedure 
shall be timed so that any necessary amend- 
ment to the Master Plan may be adopted by 
the Council prior to the Commencement of 
the formulation of the Capital Improvement 
Program.” 

The resolution goes on to require that 
each project to be included in the capital 
improvement program shall be referred 
annually to the planning commission for 
review and report as to its conformity to the 
master plan. The first annual review since 
the adoption of the plan has now taken 
place in Berkeley and aroused lively interest 
among the citizens, the planning commis- 
sion, and the city council. This program of 
annual review bids fair to guarantee that 
the Berkeley master plan will remain a vital 
working force in the growth of the city. 

The requirement of the federal govern- 
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ment that a city must have an adequate 
master plan before it can avail itself of the 
urban renewal powers and aids which are 
granted in the housing act of 1954 also has 
been a powerful stimulant to the prepara- 
tion and use of comprehensive plans in 
American cities. The certification that an 
urban renewal project conforms to the 
recommendations of the master plan has led 
many a planning commission to have a new 
understanding of the value of the plan and 
new respect for its validity. 

The Planning Profession. This increased 
use of and reliance upon the master plan is 
reflected in another trend: namely, the in- 
creased use of and reliance upon the profes- 
sional planner in public administration. In 
most California cities with which I am 
familiar the city planner is a key member 
of the management team. As a matter of 
fact many city managers especially in 
smaller cities find that the city planner is 
one of the few members of his administra- 
tion on whom he can rely for trained pro- 
fessional thinking with regard to the prob- 
lems with which he must cope. Many a 
planner is called upon by his city manager 
for advice on a whole range of matters far 
outside the realm of physical planning. 

This close association between city plan- 
ner and city manager can be an excellent 
thing, and in general it is to be encouraged. 
Occasionally, however, a planner finds him- 
self called on for so many extra-curricular 
activities as to find insufficient time remain- 
ing for the conduct of his main task and re- 
sponsibility. When this happens the man- 
ager is in fact weakening the ability of the 
planner to provide the very advice he seeks 
since the value of the planner’s opinion is de- 
pendent upon the research and long-range 
thinking which it is his chief responsibility 
to provide. In this case planner and manager 
must find a way to provide the planner with 
adequate time and sufficient removal from 
the involvement of day-to-day affairs to 
enable the planner to carry out his basic 
responsibility. 

This discussion of the role of the planner 
on the management team brings us to an- 
other major trend in city planning adminis- 
tration. This is the trend toward the im- 
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provement in the quality of planning due to 
better and more adequate research and 
more professional training of planning 
personnel. 

Twelve universities in America now pro- 
vide full scale graduate training in city and 
regional planning. Two or three times that 
number of colleges and universities provide 
training as an option in schools of archi- 
tecture, geography, sociology, public ad- 
ministration, and other disciplines. This 
university training program has not only 
provided a new group of professionally 
trained planners, but it has also brought to 
bear on the problems of the planning field 
the attention of many new professional 
groups, principally in the social sciences. 

Historically, planning in America was a 
field for the architects, the landscape archi- 
tects, and an occasional engineer. The 
preoccupation of planning with maps 


and physical-dimensioned problems was a 
result of the training and interest of those 
practitioners. The social scientists, however, 
have brought a new dimension into planning 
and have questioned many of the estab- 
lished concepts and principles. There is a 


widespread concern, for instance, as to 
whether the average zoning ordinance with 
its emphasis on a highly stratified com- 
munity actually produces a sound physical 
environment either in terms of land values 
or in the more abstract but nevertheless im- 
portant values of a socially desirable society. 

Many planners today are seeking to en- 
courage more diverse communities rather 
than to sanctify the upper-middle-class, 
single-family residential area which in the 
recent past was considered to be the highest 
and best use of urban land. The social 
scientists also influence the process of de- 
termining the community objectives which 
the plan seeks to express. The public opinion 
survey is appearing more and more often as 
a tool of planning in order to help determine 
the major needs and desires of the com- 
munity. Even the traffic survey which was 
felt to be entirely the tool of the engineers 
has been given a new depth in recent 
months by planners who have sought to 
understand traffic movement in terms of 
interacting land uses rather than purely in 
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terms of volumes of traffic on individual 
streets. 

This trend toward more precise scientific 
analysis and more rounded and deeper 
thought about urban problems is both a re- 
sult of the availability of more trained 
planners in the profession and at the same 
time one of the major factors in the demand 
for even more trained men from year to year. 
Ten years ago only a handful of planners 
in the entire United States could claim any 
specialized academic training in city plan- 
ning. Today, the graduates of our planning 
schools are stepping into important positions 
in planning administration, and it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for untrained or 
only partially trained men to compete in the 
job market. 

Only the fact that the product of the 
planning schools is inadequate to meet the 
demand for trained men has kept the doors 
open to the architect, the landscape archi- 
tect, the engineer, and the political scientist 
who, without specialized planning training, 
finds himself gravitating into the planning 
field. Both the American Institute of 
Planners and the American Society of 
Planning Officials are deeply concerned 
with the great demand for trained planners 
in America today. Since the planning 
schools are not able to produce sufficient 
graduates to meet the demand, these two 
associations are seeking ways and means by 
which young men of ability and interest in 
the field can be given in-service training of 
a high caliber to supplement the professional 
training in another field received during 
their college years. 

Metropolitan Planning. We have examined 
some trends in the concept and use of the 
master plan and in the training and pro- 
fessional activity of planners. There is one 
additional trend I wish to discuss briefly. 
I refer to the growing number of areas 
where planning is being expanded to cover 
an entire metropolitan region rather than 
only within the corporate limits of a city or 
county. While the New York regional plan 
and.the Los Angeles County Regional 
Planning Commission were established dur- 
ing the 1920’s the great majority of regional 
planning agencies in the United States have 
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been formed during the last 10 years. In 
1953 the American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials was able to list 42 official public 
regional planning agencies, six quasi-official 
agencies, and 32 unofficial agencies. Region- 
al planning reflects an attempt to relate the 
plan to an economically and geographically 
sufficient area. 

Time does not permit a full discussion 
of the rapidly developing field of regional 
planning, but two problems should be men- 
tioned. First is the question of what elements 
should be planned on a regional scale. Some 
facilities such as highways and rapid transit, 
control of air and water pollution, and loca- 
tions of and _heliports 
obviously can be rationally studied only in 
the framework of the entire metropolitan 


major airports 


region. Others such as water supply, sewage 
disposal, and recreation facilities seem to 
have regional as well as local considerations. 
Land use planning, however, which is basic 
to the whole process of physical planning is 
still a subject of debate as to whether or not 
it can and should be planned on a regional 
basis. 

Solutions to these problems of the scope of 
regional planning are likely to be answered 
only in relation to the answer to the second 
major problem which is the political frame- 
work within which the planning will take 
place. At one extreme are the advocates of 
complete local autonomy who believe that 
regional planning should be only advisory 
to established city and county governments. 
The Detroit Regional Planning Agency is a 
good example of this type of operation which 
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places a premium on home rule and be- 
lieves that no city or county should be com- 
pelled to delegate any of its powers to a 
regional supergovernment. 

At the opposite pole there are a growing 
number who are convinced that regional 
planning without responsible regional gov- 
ernment is futile. Advocates of this political 
theory would attempt to identify all those 
elements of physical development which are 
clearly regional in extent or in impact and 
assign them to a regional government leav- 
ing purely local elements to be determined 
by local government. The most complete 
example of this approach is Toronto, 
Canada. 

It will be interesting to watch the progress 
of this debate. Federal aid available to 
official regional planning agencies, the 
recent formation of a national association of 
metropolitan regional planning organiza- 
tions, and the widespread national concern 
with the problems of metropolitan areas 
which have accounted for 80 per cent of the 
national population increase since World 
War II, will all conspire to make the debate 
a long and lively one. 

Conclusion. These then are some of the 
trends which are reshaping city, county, and 
regional planning. Many others could be 
identified. Some of these trends will lead to 
fruitful changes in the form and functioning 
of our cities; others may run into blind alleys. 
I am sure at least of this: the ferment within 
the planning profession is a healthy condi- 
tion in view of the dynamic changes taking 
place in this second half of the 20th century. 
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IHE past two decades have seen a 

marked deterioration in the position 

of governments among employers 
competing to secure and retain well-quali- 
fied people. In the middle and later 1930's 
the uncertainties of private employment 
were still uppermost in the minds of those 
concerned with the practical necessity of 
earning a living by working for someone 
else. Governments in spite of their char- 
acteristic hazards from changes of party 
seemed to offer a stability of employment 
not present in much of private industry. 
Many jurisdictions had pension systems, 
while social security was still in its infancy 
and private supplementation of old age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits was almost un- 
known. Wages and salaries in the public 
service were, at the lower levels, pretty 
good by comparison with the monetary 
rewards of private industry, and they had 
not been cut so sharply during the depth of 
the depression as the rates of workers in 
private industry. If the earnings of profes- 
sionals and administrators in government 
service were modest as compared with those 
of corporate staffs, they still afforded a 
rather satisfactory plane of living. 

Paid holidays, vacations, and sick leave 
were a part of the established scheme of 
things in the public services, while the indus- 
trial worker was only beginning his struggle 
for unionization and its immediate objec- 
tives of better pay and recognition of senior- 
ity in layoffs and rehirings following inter- 
ruptions of employment. Finally for a 
number of reasons public employment was 
at least a rather respectable way of earning 
a living, and the new and newly dramatized 
roles of government had captured the imagi- 
nations and enlisted the efforts of a consider- 
able number of well-trained and eager 
young people. 

These former advantages of public juris- 
dictions have now been very largely lost. 
For 15 years private employment has, with 
comparatively minor and local exceptions, 
offered that steadiness of work which former- 


ly was deemed a distinguishing feature of 
civil service if not of public employment. On 
top of this private industry has been able to 
give its workers the added advantage of 
considerable amounts of overtime at pre- 
mium rates of pay, both rarities in govern- 
mental work. Private pay adjustments have, 
for a decade at least, been greater in amount 
and more frequent in their incidence than 
governmental increases—to generalize, in 
the proportion of something like one dollar 
for the privately employed for each 60 or 
75 cents received by public servants. 

The governmental edge in the traditional 
benefits of vacation, sick leave, and holidays 
with pay has been sharply reduced if not 
eliminated. It was private business that 
pioneered and made popular the combina- 
tion of social security and private pension 
plans as well as group insurance protection 
purchased wholly or in large measure at 
the employer’s expense. The pattern of five 
days and 40 (or fewer) hours with premium 
pay for overtime and shift differentials is 
only now in the entry way of the public 
service. 

If we are to believe those who tell us what 
is on the mind of college youth and the 
comparative enrollments of schools of public 
and of business administration, we can only 
conclude that this again is an era in which 
the young man’s aspiration is for a corporate 
career. In this climate of opinion, public 
service is to be sought as a part-time pursuit 
which may help in the climb towards prefer- 
ment in the business hierarchy. 

It is not necessary to conclude from this 
recital of governments’ disadvantageous 
position as compared to that of private en- 
terprise that public jurisdictions can do 
nothing but await another depression for 
replenishing their forces of qualified em- 
ployees. That some public jurisdictions are 
working with at least moderate success to 
overcome their handicaps suggests that 
something more can be done than wail and 
wait. Moreover the very fact that individual 
cities continue from time to time to get and 
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even keep good workers, professionals, and 
administrators in the face of the keenest 
private competition indicates that govern- 
ments, including cities, may have some in- 
herent attractions that are not always fully 
exploited. 

The present situation is nevertheless a 
serious one for all public jurisdictions and 
especially for smaller cities. The federal 
government by virtue of its immense size 
can match many of the career opportunities 
for college graduates that our larger cor- 
porations offer. The states and even such 
agencies as state highway departments also 
possess this advantage of size. The federal 
government, some of the states, and several 
of the larger cities have shown the capacity 
to compete aggressively for college-trained 
technicians, to organize good programs of 
training, to utilize these people effectively, 
and to move them up with fair rapidity. 

The smaller city’s needs for technical and 
administrative skills are at least as great as 
those of its parent state or its monstrous 
urban neighbor. In the aggregate, council- 
manager cities alone have need for several 
thousand engineers, principally civil, a 


couple of thousand well-qualified account- 


ants, and literally thousands of skilled or 
technical workers in public safety, works, 
and health. Yet it is undeniable that the 
smaller city is handicapped by its size and 
the paucity of opportunities that it may offer 
as an isolated unit. In spite of its disad- 
vantages there are a number of things cities, 
even small ones, can do to help themselves 
in the struggle for competent performance of 
essential local services. 

Better Salaries. For one thing a good many 
cities need to slough off their timidity in 
raising salaries. The motives for conserva- 
tism in salary adjustments are strong and 
the arguments for it persuasive. Certainly 
there are times when employee demands 
must be resisted or sharply modified. Low 
salaries are, however, among the more seri- 
ous deterrents to recruiting and retaining 
good workers. In many places they combine 
with passive recruitment, a tight labor 
market, and internal morale deteriorants to 
produce higher unit costs than a more liberal 
salary policy. 
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In gauging the adequacy of salaries, the 
movement upwards of the cost-of-living in- 
dex is no longer a sound measure—if it ever 
was—of the need for and amount of pay 
adjustments. This is evidenced, by the much 
greater rate of increase in industrial wages 
and in salary levels in much of private busi- 
ness in the post-war years than in living 
costs. In the past six or seven years the 
average hourly earnings, excluding over- 
time, of production workers in manufactur- 
ing has increased some 35 per cent, con- 
trasted with a living cost rise of only about 
15 per cent. The widely acclaimed existence 
of shortage occupations emphasizes the need 
for following the local market and the 
regional or national market, where the city 
is competitive in it, in greater detail and at 
fairly frequent intervals. 

Reluctance to increase city pay scales is 
all too often most pronounced at the higher 
levels. Such hesitancy has the twofold conse- 
quences of making the jobs affected less 
attractive and also of directing the attention 
of potential public servants for lower ranking 
posts to other fields of work. With the indi- 
viduals who are responsible for both ap- 
praising and securing performance—as city 
managers and department heads must be— 
unwillingness to raise the pay for a person 
who is less than fully satisfactory is under- 
standable. There are occasions and places, 
however, where this point of view needs to 
be tempered by the realization that it is 
sometimes better to overpay the present in- 
cumbent than to be thwarted in seeking a 
suitable successor by a tradition of low 
salaries. 

Fringe Benefits. Of almost equal im- 
portance with pay standards is the pattern 
of fringe benefits. Among the more telling 
deficiencies for the public jurisdiction in this 
area are the absence of social security cover- 
age, a work week that not infrequently is 
longer than in private business, and the lack 
of premium pay for overtime. 

Recruitment. Civil service and even non- 
civil service recruitment practices still ex- 
hibit many of the characteristics that may 
have been admirably suited to that earlier 
era when the suggestion of an opening was 
enough to bring applicants in overwhelming 
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numbers. The continuance of these practices 
in a period of few applicants and many jobs 
often makes the city the least convenient 
place in town to get employment: the re- 
cruiting office is hard to find; the procedures 
of applying are elaborate; the time and place 
of formal examination are ill-suited to the 
needs of applicants; delays before decision 
about appointment are extended; and no 
one had heard about the opening in the first 
place. 

Personnel Management. Finally, but not of 
least importance, cities need to recognize 
that personnel administration should rank 
with the topmost staff functions of the juris- 
diction. This recognition should take several 
forms, perhaps first among them that per- 
sonnel management includes a variety of 
duties which requires the constant applica- 
tion of superior talents if they are to be use- 
fully performed. If a civil service office 
exists, it is likely to be ignored or fought with 
because of its independence of the manager; 
since purchasing and budgeting and ac- 
counting are more immediate and direct 
responsibilities of the manager, they receive 
more of his attention and support. 

If an administrative assistant is available 
he may be assigned whatever has to be done 
in personnel management. At least two fac- 
tors work against the successful operation of 
this arrangement. One is that the crises of 
the moment prevent the development of a 
personnel program by the manager and 
serve to divert the administrative assistant 
from his personnel duties. A second factor is 
that it has become fashionable for adminis- 
trative assistants to think that they are rang- 
ing more widely and probing more deeply 
in municipal administration if they are 
tabulating bids, indexing ordinances, com- 
piling miscellaneous statistics, or drawing 
organization charts. 

The first adverse element can be over- 
come only if the manager has the wit and 
will to see to the development of the pro- 
gram and its sustained execution. The 
second can be met if the personnel program 
goes beyond the drudgery of taking applica- 
tions, picking up some pay data, and keep- 
ing records and includes such features as 
conducting practical training and safety 
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education for a variety of occupations, in- 
vestigating grievance situations, and evolv- 
ing and carrying out selection methods 
clearly pointed towards picking better men. 

Intercity Cooperation. Cities have found it 
possible to get together in buying cast iron 
pipe, reinforcing rods, and fire hose to their 
mutual advantage. It is appropriate there- 
fore to inquire whether municipal govern- 
ments might find it possible and even 
beneficial to work together in an even more 
important aspect of procurement—that of 
getting qualified people to work for them. 
Collaboration in getting people will no 
doubt be more difficult than joint action in 
buying standard items. The urgent need, 
however, for bettering the position of smaller 
cities in filling their personnel needs points 
up the desirability of the effort. 

The nation is too large and diversified for 
close collaboration to be feasible nationally, 
although the applicant and job clearing 
house services of professional organizations 
should be expanded rather than reduced. 
The fruitfulness of close collaboration in 
meeting recruiting, selecting, and training 
needs might be great among the cities of a 
metropolitan area or even in so large a 
territory as a state. 

Certainly a first step towards such co- 
operation would be for the cities to review 
together the obstacles to joint action in these 
fields. The barriers are numerous, and some 
are so severe that their destruction will re- 
quire systematic effort over an extended 
period. Where separate civil service and 
pension systems exist, it will be necessary 
to seek legislation that will facilitate the 
ready movement of employees from one 
jurisdiction to another. Residence restric- 
tions where they prevail will have to be re- 
duced or eliminated. Intercity differences in 
pay traditions and in the range and extent 
of fringe benefits may need to be diminished. 
Governing bodies will have to be educated, 
and the proprietary attitude which groups 
of employees have about jobs in their own 
departments must in some instances be 
broken down. 

A second step in this program of joint 
effort should be to bring together informa- 
tion and opinions as to present and probable 
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future personnel needs that might in part be 
met in this fashion. This inventorying might 
identify the numbers and kinds of employees 
who are needed, a deficiency of training 
facilities for police and fire recruits, high 
accident rates among equipment operators. 

The joint action determined upon would 
be governed by the nature of the problem 
and the stage of progress of collaborative 
efforts. The range of practical and useful ap- 
proaches would be as varied as the problems 
themselves. A group of cities might send one 
or a small number of representatives to an 
engineering school to explain to junior 
classmen something about the nature and 
province of municipal engineering and to 
recruit such students for summer work in 
field or office. They might conclude that a 
safety engineer should be engaged for group 
training of foremen, or that specialized 
facilities for training police officers should be 
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provided by one community, fire training 
facilities by another, and so on. Ultimately 
several cities might assure recruits in par- 
ticular occupational fields, and promotional 
opportunities would be extended to them in 
not one but all cities of the group. 

So long as our present prosperity con- 
tinues it is apparent that cities, and particu- 
larly those of smaller size, will be faced with 
difficulties in getting and retaining the em- 
ployees their services demand. This situation 
cannot be completely changed, but it can be 
altered to the advantage of the cities if they 
work to abate their competitive handicaps 
and still more if those in the same general 
vicinity combine in ways which can only be 
suggested in this report. The alternative to 
such measures will be, if not a deterioration, 
at least a halt in the rising quality of mu- 
nicipal services. 
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Special Leaflets and Brochures 

Several cities have recently issued special 
public relations materials on various phases 
of city government. Three cities have issued 
progress reports: El Centro, California; 
Philadelphia; and Superior, Wisconsin. The 
El] Centro report reviewed municipal high- 
lights of the past three years and was 
printed in newspaper style. The Phila- 
delphia report was distributed as a supple- 
ment to the local newspaper and gives par- 
ticular attention to capital improvements, 
urban redevelopment, and highways. The 
report is printed in four colors and includes 
many photographs and charts. The Superior 
report covers five years and reviews munici- 
pal highlights and includes an organization 
chart of the city government. 

Other cities have issued leaflets and other 
materials for a variety of purposes: Alamosa, 
Colorado, a review of the municipal budget; 
Alameda, California, bi-monthly leaflets on 
various city services; Royal Oak, Michigan, 
prevention of Dutch elm disease; Enid, 
Oklahoma, and Vancouver, Washington, 


explanation of new sewer service charge; 
Greensboro, North Carolina, water service 
and conservation; and Peoria, Illinois, ex- 
planation of program for construction of 
storm drainage facilities. 

The League of Women Voters in Menlo 
Park, California, has published a booklet, 
This Is Menlo Park, as a handbook on local 
government in the area. The chamber of 
commerce in Dallas, Texas, has published a 
brochure describing city taxes and city gov- 
ernment services. The Milwaukee depart- 
ment of purchases has issued a folder 
describing the organization of the depart- 
ment and bidding procedures as a guide to 
vendors. In Hollywood, Florida, City 
Manager Joseph W. Watson recently sent 
a letter to all residents reporting on progress 
during the preceding year and plans for the 
forthcoming year as reflected in the munici- 
pal budget. Columbia, Missouri, mailed a 
folder to residents of newly annexed areas 
describing city government services, prop- 
erty taxes, special licenses, and city council 
meetings. 














Point System Established for 
Business License Fees 
LY, Nevada, has used a point system 
schedule for almost three years to 
determine license fees for various busi- 
nesses, trades, and professions. Points are 
assigned and totaled for various factors 
of business operations including front foot- 
age of the business, number of employees, 
number of hours operated each week, 
number of months operated in the year, 
and the section of the city in which the 
business is operated. Each point repre- 
sents 1 cent per each three months. The 
quarterly license fee of $89.50 for a residen- 
tial contractor, for example, may be com- 
puted as follows: type of business, 450 points; 
250 feet of frontage, 3,000; 15 employees, 
5,000; 40-hour week, 200; 12 month opera- 
tion, 0; location, 300; total, 8,950 points. 
The point system for determining license 
fees replaced the flat schedule which has 
caused complaints from the businesses, 
trades, and professions assessed. Before ar- 
riving at the point system, city officials con- 
sulted with license holders in various busi- 
ness groups to ascertain the most acceptable 
method of determining license fees, and the 
point system has received few complaints 
since initiation. 


Installs New Telephone 
Fire Alarm System 


NEW telephone fire alarm system is in 
operation in Whittier, California 
(33,000). The system is the first of its kind in 
California and consists of 30 alarm boxes on 
pedestals located chiefly in the commercial 
and industrial districts of the city. Locations 
of boxes were decided upon with particular 
regard for coverage of high value districts 
and the secondary consideration of length 
of conduit run from boxes to existing tele- 
phone poles. 

Total cost of installation was slightly 
under $13,000, and the total monthly 
charge for the telephone alarm system is ap- 
proximately $335. 
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Equipment in the central fire station con- 
sists of a converted standard PBX board 
where the 30 circuits terminate. The circuits 
are under continuous test so that the dis- 
patcher is alerted by a visual trouble signal 
if any box or circuit is out of order. When a 
caller lifts the telephone hand unit from its 
hook in the alarm box a light on the head- 
quarters switchboard indicates the box loca- 
tion, and an audible signal operates until 
the dispatcher answers the call. Any number 
of calls from any number of boxes can be re- 
ceived simultaneously on the switchboard. 
All equipment is entirely owned by the tele- 
phone company and maintained by the 
company on a first priority basis. 

Although the system can be used to re- 
port police and other emergency calls its use 
for these purposes is not publicized since it 
requires forwarding such calls by phone or 
radio to police headquarters from the cen- 
tral fire station. 

False alarms have been relatively few, 
and most of them have been the result of 
curious citizens removing the receiver from 
its cradle without realizing they are turning 
in an.alarm even though they say nothing. 
Such alarms are on the decrease. KENNETH 
B. Douc.ass, city manager, Whittier. 


Recommends Space Standards 
for Recreation Parks 


PACE requirements and standards for 
recreation parks are set forth with basic 
planning principles in a recent report Guide 
for Planning Recreation Parks in California (see 
Pick of the Month). Standards are recom- 
mended for three types of facilities: (1) 
neighborhood recreation centers, (2) com- 
munity recreation parks, and (3) city-wide 
recreation parks. The report points out that 
consideration should be given in planning 
recreation parks to opportunities for all age 
groups, analysis of public and private facili- 
ties already available, integration with other 
public planning, central location, advance 
acquisition of sites, and space standards in 
relation to present and anticipated popula- 
tion growth. 
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Space standards are recommended for 
recreation parks in accordance with various 
recreation uses including a playlot, area for 
elementary school-age children, nature and 
science hobby area, paved area for games, 
sports field, swimming pool, family picnic 
area, neighborhood center building, park 
area, and a section for older people. Stand- 
ards are also set forth for night lighting and 
off-street parking. The report includes 
numerous charts and photographs, a se- 
lected bibliography, and a glossary of 
recreation and community planning terms. 


City Managers Hold 42nd Annual 
ICMA Conference 


HE 42nd Annual Conference of the 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion held in Banff, Alberta, Canada, from 
September 16 to 20 was attended by 332 
town, city, and county managers and by 288 
other persons including the wives of city 
managers, assistants to city managers, and 
other interested persons. The manager at- 
tendance figure compares with 386 managers 
who attended the conference last year in 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 

Russell E. McClure, city manager of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, opened the confer- 
ence with the presidential address and was 
followed by a panel of city managers who 
discussed ‘‘Looking at the Management 
Job.” Another general session featured a 
debate on ‘‘Paying for New Subdivisions.” 
The view of the developer was set forth by 
Frederick E. Wegner of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, and the view of the 
municipality was presented by Corwin R. 
Mocine, city planning engineer, Oakland, 
California. The debate was held on the spe- 
cific question of the extent to which devel- 
opers should participate in the cost of install- 
ing public facilities in new subdivisions. 

Another general session on relations with 
the press featured an address, ““The Public’s 
Right to Know,” by Charles A. Sprague, 
editor and publisher of the Salem, Oregon, 
Statesman, and former governor of Oregon. 
Other general sessions included ‘Solving 
Fringe Area Problems,” and trends in 
finance, planning, and personnel (see else- 
where in this issue), followed by three con- 


current sessions at which managers dis- 
cussed certain aspects of these three fields. 
Concurrent interest group sessions were held 
on improving the physical facilities of cities, 
integrating fire and police work, and pro- 
moting and controlling industrial growth. 

The nine population group sessions for 
city managers departed from the format of 
prior years in that each group discussed one 
or two case studies of management problems 
based on events in a hypothetical council- 
manager community. 

George S. Mooney, executive director of 
the Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, presented the principal ad- 
dress at the annual banquet on “‘The Future 
of Our Cities.’ Seven city managers received 
25-year service certificates, making a total of 
81 managers who have received such 
awards since 1943. 

Honorary membership was extended to 
Clarence E. Ridley, executive director of 
ICMA from 1929 until his retirement on 
June 30, 1956, and to Arthur W. Bromage, 
professor of political science, University of 
Michigan. Special features of the program 
included a bus trip to Lake Louise and a 
ladies’ program with a panel discussion on 
the duties of a city manager’s wife. 

Samuel E. Vickers, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, was elected president of ICMA for the 
coming year. Newly elected vice presidents 
to serve for two years are Virgil Basgall, 


Junction City, Kansas; Robert A. Finlayson, 


Eugene, Oregon; T. E. Hinson, High Point, 
North Carolina; C. A. Miller, Saginaw, 
Michigan; and Harold C. Pike, Chelten- 
ham Township, Pennsylvania. 

The holdover vice presidents who will 
serve another year are: Warren C. Hyde, 
Edina, Minnesota; E. E. Jones, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma; Julian H. Orr, Portland, Maine; 
Arthur S. Owens, Roanoke, Virginia; and 
Wayne E. Thompson, Oakland, California. 
In addition to McClure, other past presi- 
dents who will continue on the executive 
board are: George E. Bean, Peoria, Illinois; 
Clarence H. Elliott, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Leonard G. Howell, Des Moines, Iowa; and 
Ross E. Windom, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The 1957 conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association will be held in 
Washington, D.C., in October. 
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Issues Sixth Edition of Fire 
Administration Manual 


HE International City Managers’ Asso- 

ciation has just published the sixth edi- 
tion of Municipal Fire Administration, one of 
the series of eight texts prepared primarily 
for individual and group in-service training. 
The training manual also is used extensively 
for reference purposes and for pre-service 
administrative training by colleges and uni- 
versities (see Pick of the Month). 

The new edition, a revision of the 1950 
book, gives increased attention to such topics 
as the integration of fire and police services, 
the use of telephone fire alarm systems, and 
new fire fighting techniques and equipment. 
The chapter on water supply for fire service 
has been extended to include material on 
the need for and types of auxiliary water 
supplies, alternate water sources, and water 
supplies for wartime fire fighting. 

All of the chapters in Municipal Fire Ad- 
ministration have been reviewed and brought 
up to date. Staff members of the National 
Fire Protection Association contributed ex- 
tensively to the review of the entire book; 
municipal fire officials and representatives 
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Outlines Methods for Community 
Economic Surveys 


HE purposes, methods, and values of 
community economic surveys were set 
forth in a recent bulletin of the Urban Land 
Institute entitled Preparing Your City for the 
Future (see Pick of the Month). The report 
presents a how-to-do-it approach to inven- 
tory and evaluation of industrial and com- 
mercial resources and potential for further 
economic development. Sources of informa- 
tion and methods of compilation of data are 
reviewed for census statistics, economic his- 
tory, population, labor force, employment 
characteristics, manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail trade, transportation, housing, 
public finance, and municipal government. 
The report gives attention to organizing 
and staffing an economic survey and the 
preparation and publication of a written 
report. The Urban Land Institute study 
includes an analysis of economic surveys 
made in some 50 cities with detailed reviews 
of surveys completed in Denver, Colorado; 
Evansville, Indiana; Miami, Florida; Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin; Haddam, Connecticut; 











of other organizations in the fire field par- and Montgomery and Prince Georges 

ticipated in reviewing one or more chapters. Counties, Maryland. 
NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
. Same P 
, Current Previous Lowest Highest 
Item Basis - Month ; - 

Figure Month Last Year #71955 = in 1955 

Consumers’ Price Index!.. 1947-49 = 100 116.8 Aug. 117.0 114.5 114.2 115.0 

Municipal Bond Index’. . . % yield 2.96 9-13 2.79 2.59 2.37 2.59 

Motor Vehicle Deaths*?... 100,000 pop. 69 July 69 63 .63 1.21 

Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. In 1000s 101 Aug. 101 123 75 132 

Construction Cost Index®.. 1947-49 = 100 131.3 July 130.7 126.0 123.2 127.0 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 








Installs Utility Collection Boxes 
Bers 24-hour deposit boxes have been in- 
stalled in Kalamazoo, Michigan, for use by 
citizens in paying parking fines and water and 
other city bills. The first metal deposit box was 
installed on the sidewalk opposite the city hall 
while the second box was later located in the 
southern section of the city. A local sheet metal 
company manufactured the first box at a cost of 
$397. With experience gained on the first de- 
pository, the manufacturer was able to reduce 
the price on the second box to $312. The saving 
in fees to the drug store that had served as a city 
collection agency is expected to pay for the de- 
posit boxes over a period of five years. The boxes 
can be used for payment of fines for all nonmov- 

ing traffic violations and all other city bills. 


Inventory of Streets 

San Diego, California, has begun an inventory 
of its 1,000 miles of streets. Two inspectors will 
walk and drive over all streets and record by loca- 
tions the cost account and number of work units 
needed to eliminate all defective and hazardous 
conditions on street rights-of-way. The field data 
will be processed by business machines to give 
printed itemized work lists for each type of 
maintenance that needs to be done in each dis- 
trict. The inspections will be made of all streets 
every six months, with monthly inspections for 
expressways and major thoroughfares. 


Recent Annual Budgets 

Nine cities have recently issued annual budg- 
ets: Los Angeles and Monterey Park, Cali- 
fornia; Louisville, Kentucky; Graham and 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Bryan, Hearne, and 
San Antonio, Texas; and Morgantown, West 
Virginia. The Monterey Park budget contains 
comprehensive explanations of how revenue esti- 
mates are derived and of the increases or de- 
creases in proposed departmental expenditures. 
Each departmental estimate is supported by a 
statement of the function of the department and 
by work load statistics. The San Antonio budget 
is a performance type budget, with all proposed 
expenditures supported by statements of func- 
tions, work load statistics during the past year, 
and estimated work load statistics for the budg- 
etary year. Explanatory comments relating to the 
division or department budget are also included. 
Summary pages are separated from the body of 
the report by a different colored paper. 
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Voters Approve Two Bond Issues 

Within a period of three months Austin, 
Texas, citizens have approved two different 
bond issues totalling $29,150,000 in general obli- 
gation and revenue bonds. The first bond issue 
was approved on May 12 by a five-to-one major- 
ity, and the second bond issue was approved by a 
three-to-one vote on August 4. The first issue of 
$26,650,000 provided for the financing for street, 
bridge, and stations; 
highway right-of-way purchases; airport expan- 
sion improvement; 


drainage projects; fire 


sanitation improvements; 
park and recreation additions; library improve- 
ments; and utility services. The first bond issue 
was preceded by a coordinated public informa- 
tion program of newspaper stories and television 
interviews explaining the need for the individual 
issues and the benefits to be derived. Members of 
the city council, city officials, and a citizens’ 
bond committee appeared before civic, religious, 
and educational organizations. In addition a 
public information brochure was distributed to 
all city water and light customers. The second 
election in August was to vote a $2,500,000 bond 
issue for a proposed city auditorium and conven- 
tion center. Again the need and benefits were 
stressed by the city administration and council 
members through the press and civic organiza- 
tions. 


Establishes Planning Department 

A Chicago ordinance effective January 1, 
1957, establishes a city planning department to 
replace the semiautonomous city planning com- 
mission. A new city planning commission, com- 
posed of 15 members instead of the present 34, 
will act in an advisory capacity to the depart- 
ment. The advisory commission’s composition 
will be nine citizens appointed by the mayor and 
six city officials: the mayor; the president of the 
board of local improvements; the commissioner 
of city planning; and the chairmen of the three 
city council committees on finance, building and 
zoning, and planning and housing. The mayor 
will appoint a commissioner of city planning who 
will be responsible for the coordination and the 
development of a long-range capital improve- 
ment program for the city, maintaining a com- 
prehensive plan for the city’s growth, reviewing 
the zoning ordinances, coordination of physical 
improvement projects, and representing the city 
in work on planning problems with other govern- 
mental units of the Chicago area. 
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Finances Off-Street Parking 

Petaluma, California, has sold a $205,000 
bond issue to finance the acquisition and im- 
provement of additional off-street parking space 
in the city’s principal business district. Principal 
and interest payments are secured by parking 
revenues from on-street parking meters and from 
parking meters to be provided in off-street park- 
ing facilities. If additional funds are needed for 
the payment of interest and principal on the 
bonds, real property within the parking district 
established by the city will be assessed at a rate of 
not more than 50 cents per $100 assessed valua- 
tion. In 1954 a proposed revenue bond issue of 
$200,000 to provide off-street parking was voted 
down by the electorate. However, the merchants 
and property owners in the downtown area felt 
the need for additional parking space and peti- 
tioned the city council to proceed with plans for a 
parking lot assessment district for purchase of off- 
street parking facilities. 


Issues Home Buyers’ Guide 


The city government facilities and regulations 
to be investigated before purchasing a home are 
set forth in a recent brochure published by the 
department of public works in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin (see Pick of the Month). The booklet 
describes the items that should be checked before 
a property purchase is made including zoning 
regulations, restrictive covenants, typography 
and surface drainage, occupancy permit, street 
pattern, availability of utility services, and clear 
title to the land. Information is given on where 
various items can be checked at the city hall. 
The booklet includes a check-list of all items to be 
investigated before purchase of property. 


Results of Fire Prevention 


Covina, California, has conducted a compre- 
hensive fire prevention program since July, 1955. 
Firemen make a house-to-house and business-to- 
business survey seven days a week to uncover fire 
hazards and to correct them. The firemen in- 
spected 998 homes in the city during 1955. Of the 
94 violations uncovered they were able to correct 
87. There was an 8 per cent reduction for the 
year in the number of fire alarms. During the 
first six months of 1956, 1,684 of the 3,991 
dwelling units in the city were inspected, and 84 
hazards were removed. For this period the fire 
prevention program effected a 16 per cent reduc- 
tion in fires. In addition to the decrease in fires, 
the fire prevention program has improved rela- 
tions between the public and the fire department 
and has acquainted firemen with the city, its 
streets, and the location of fire hydrants. 
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Court Favors Cost Analysis 


A cost analysis made by the city of St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan, of the services performed in 
making inspections and in issuing building per- 
mits was instrumental in achieving a court 
decision favorable to the city. The Macomb 
County Court upheld the city’s municipal build- 
ing permit license schedule. The court dismissed 
the suit brought by a Detroit builder who claimed 
that charges made by the city were excessive and 
unreasonable. The cost analysis included a com- 
posite cost per hour for services performed in 
making inspections and in other work connected 
with the issuance of building permits. A calcula- 
tion of the time involved to make these inspec- 
tions was estimated for three classes of buildings, 
and the estimated time of city officials and em- 
ployees devoted to this function was ascertained. 
Direct labor costs and an estimated assignment 
of overhead were then applied to determine the 
cost of making plumbing, electrical, sewer, and 
other inspections involved in a building permit. 


Enforces Housing Codes 
In Charlotte, North Carolina, the enforcement 
of the housing code during the past eight years 
has resulted in the rehabilitation of 10,947 
dwelling units and the addition of more than $8 
million to the city’s assessed realty value. Build- 
ings demolished as a result of the enforcement 
efforts have more than been replaced by new 
dwelling units. ...In Atlanta, Georgia, 19,252 
dwelling units have been rehabilitated since its 
housing standards ordinance was passed in 
August, 1949 while 3,118 units have been 
demolished. Plumbing facilities have been in- 
stalled, and health corrections have been made 
by property owners. Cooperation of the city’s 
realtors, insurance. agents, and title companies 

has aided the city’s renewal program. 


Adopts Salary-Wage Plan 

The city of Rochester, New York, has adopted 
a salary and wage plan substantially as recom- 
mended by the Rochester Bureau of Municipal 
Research. The bureau was authorized by resolu- 
tion of the city council in October, 1955, to sur- 
vey classifications and salaries of all city jobs. The 
survey consisted of job classification and evalua- 
tion, a study of the rates and trends of salaries in 
comparable private and public jobs, and the de- 
velopment of a salary and wage schedule. In 
comparing rates and in recommending a salary 
schedule the Bureau cf Municipal Research 
compared the Rochester salary levels for various 
city positions with the levels of 13 of the largest 
council-manager cities. 
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Regulate Distress Sales 


Three cities recently passed ordinances for the 
regulation of distress merchandise sales. The 
Las Vegas, Nevada, ordinance defines such a 
sale, requires persons conducting the sale to 
obtain a license, and establishes procedures 
and standards for the issuing of such a license. 
Toledo, Ohio, requires the licensing of the 
person conducting a distress merchandise sale 
and also requires him to post bond and to 
keep records showing wholesale market price of 
goods, the usual retail price, and the dollar 
amount of the markdown for the goods in the sale. 
Cleveland, Ohio, requires the licensing of persons 
operating a distress merchandise sale. The ordi- 
nance provides that no license should be issued to 
a person who has conducted a sale at the same 
location within a period of 18 months and that 
no license shall be issued to any person, firm, or 
corporation who for 60 days prior to the sale has 
not been in the business of selling goods, wares, 
or merchandise at retail in the city. 


Issue Fire Department Manuals 

Fire department manuals and rules have been 
issued recently by three cities: Phoenix, Arizona; 
and Glencoe and Peoria, Illinois. The Peoria 
manual of rules covers departmental organiza- 
tion, handling of equipment, fire fighting prac- 
tice, general rules of conduct, and personnel 
rules on attendance and leaves of absence. The 
Glencoe fire department rules give attention to 
such subjects as public relations, cooperation 
among firemen, and procedures for response to 
fires. The Phoenix manual covers the technical 
side of fire fighting and includes numerous charts 
and illustrations of tools, apparatus, and equip- 
ment. Photographs are included on the handling 
of apparatus at the scene of fires. 


Recent Court Decisions 


In Monroe v. New York City Transit Authority 
(90 S.E. 2d 672), the refusal of a clerk to take a 
psychiatric examination was deemed sufficient 
cause for dismissal on the grounds of insubordina- 
tion. In Roney v. the Board of Supervisors of Contra 
Costa County (292 P. 2d 529), the court ruled that 
a California county zoning ordinance restricting 
the use of land to heavy industry was valid and 
that the construction of residences within this 
area could be prohibited. The Maryland Court 
of Appeals ruled that Baltimore health, building, 
and fire inspectors have the power to inspect 
private dwellings without first securing a search 
warrant. The unreported decision of the court in 
the case, Gibner v. State, was based upon the police 
powers of the city. 
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Guide for Subdivision Control 


Guide lines for the control of land subdivisions 
are set forth in a recent handbook entitled Land 
Subdivision Regulations (see Pick of the Month). 
The report includes a brief statement on the 
necessity for controlling subdivisions and the 
benefits to be gained, technical questions and 
answers on subdivision and platting of land, a 
plat approval chart showing authority for sub- 
division control and various types of incorporated 
and unincorporated areas, and a check-list of the 
tools necessary for subdivision control. The check- 
list discusses the plan commission, municipal 
engineer, master plan, zoning ordinance, official 
street map, subdivision regulations, and good 
public relations. Comprehensive and minimum 
subdivision regulations are included as a guide 
for city officials together with sample affidavits 
and forms. The appendix includes line drawings 
illustrating good and bad subdivision practices, a 
description of the functions of local plan com- 
missions, and a sample ordinance establishing an 
official map. The report was prepared jointly by 
the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, the ex- 
tension division of the University of Wisconsin, 
and the Wisconsin State Planning Division. 


Create City Industrial Agencies 

Several New York cities have established 
agencies to guide local industrial growth, reports 
the New York Conference of Mayors in their 
bulletin How To Get and Keep Industry (see Pick of 
the Month). This report lists types of city agencies 
and notes the cooperation between these agencies 
and private civic groups. Ordinances creating 
either industrial commissions or commissioners 
are reproduced for the cities of Hornell, Niagara 
Falls, Oswego, and Dunkirk. Some of the duties 
of these agencies are to promote and stimulate 
industrial and commercial growth, survey local 
business conditions, and contact and interest 
business to locate in the community. 


Local Improvement Policies 

A recent North Carolina study shows that al- 
most all cities over 10,000 population have 
moderate to extensive controls of subdivision de- 
velopment and extension of utility services both 
within and outside the city limits. Twenty-five 
of 26 reporting cities have subdivision regulations 
controlling residential development within the 
city, and most of these cities require at least street 
grading and installation of storm sewers. Outside 
subdivision development is controlled by 22 of the 
26 reporting cities, in most cases for a distance 
of one to two miles from the city limits. The im- 
provement requirements are substantially the 
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same as those for development within the city 
limits. There is a considerable variation among 
cities on the percentage of cost assessed to 
property owners for street grading, street paving, 
storm sewers, water mains, sanitary sewers, and 
other improvements. For a majority of the cities, 
however, the assessment is one-half, two-thirds, or 
all of the cost. The general practice for extension 
of utility services outside the city limits is for 
individual residents to pay all of the cost. A few 
cities allow reimbursement for part of the cost as 
service connections are made at a later date to 
water and sewer lines. 


Garbage Composting Experiments 

Experiments with garbage composting to pro- 
vide high grade fertilizer from garbage are pro- 
ceeding in four different parts of the United 
States. In Savannah, Georgia, the United States 
Communicable Disease Center is attempting to 
convert open garbage dumps into fertilizer. The 
University of California is conducting research 
on the composting of municipal refuse at its 
Sanitary engineering laboratory. The civil en- 
gineering department at Michigan State Uni- 
versity has experimented with a composting plant 
on the grounds of a sewage treatment plant that 
serves the university and East Lansing. Two 
former University of Oklahoma students have 
developed a process of composting and have 
established a plant at Norman. 


News from the Police Front 


Urban crime during 1955 decreased slightly, 
0.8 per cent, according to Uniform Crime Reports 
issued by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The decrease is attributable to a 4.3 per cent de- 
crease in cities over 250,000 population, since the 
crime rate in other cities increased 2.9 per cent in 


1955. ... Lovington, New Mexico (3,134), has 
adopted rules and regulations for the police de- 
partment covering organization, assignment of 
duties, and general conduct. ...In Oakland, 
California, the city council has unanimously sup- 
ported an administrative order of the police chief 
prohibiting the organization of a national union 
in the police department... . Policemen in 
downtown Ottawa, Ontario, have begun using 
bicycles to patrol the main thoroughfares and 
enforce no-parking rules. . . . Four cities, Dallas, 
Seattle, Oklahoma City, and Palo Alto (Cali- 
fornia), recently were awarded traffic safety 
‘awards of merit’ by the National Safety Council 
for outstanding traffic safety programs during 
1955. Among cities over 10,000 population 195 
reported no traffic deaths during the year. In 
addition, 667 cities of less than 10,000 population 
reported no deaths. 
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Traffic Guide for Small Cities 

The National Safety Council has published a 
Traffic Engineering Guide for Cities under 50,000 
Population (see Pick of the Month). The guide was 
prepared to assist officials in small cities which do 
not have full-time traffic engineering staffs and to 
provide sources of technical help. Included in the 
publication is a discussion of the responsibilities 
of the traffic engineer and the types of studies to 
be conducted before traffic control can be ef- 
fected. Some of the topics covered in the traffic 
control section are one-way streets, arterial and 
through streets, street lighting, traffic signals, 
and traffic signs. Control of parking and loading 
zones is examined in a separate section. Diagrams 
and pictorial examples are used throughout the 
publication, and sources for more detailed in- 
formation are included in each section. 


Voters Approve Tax Base 
Citizens in Springfield, Oregon, recently 
voted in favor of increasing the city’s tax base. 
The tax base procedure, which is peculiar to the 
state of Oregon, was authorized in 1953 under a 
charter amendment by the state legislature. The 
amendment permits cities to establish or re- 
establish a dollars and cents limit on the amount 
of taxes which can be levied by a municipality 
without a special tax levy approval by the voters. 
The 1953 amendment was designed to encourage 
financial reforms and stability in municipalities 
and other taxing bodies throughout the state. 
However, most cities have been reluctant to put 
this issue to the voters and many of them are still 
holding annual budget elections. At the present 
time Springfield is the largest city in Oregon to 
take advantage of the new tax base provision. 


Issues Personnel Rules 
Personnel rules have been issued recently by 
Beverly Hills, California; Boulder, Colorado; 
Peoria, Illinois; and The 
Boulder rules provide that employees shall re- 
ceive three salary increases automatically upon 


Ottumwa, Iowa. 


satisfactory performance with the last two steps 
in the pay range reserved as merit increases. 
The Peoria rules provide for pay increases based 
on service and merit with the last step reserved 
for exceptional cases. The rules for Beverly Hills 
contain a specific section on outside employment 
which is incompatible with work for the city. In- 
compatible outside employment includes work 
that interferes with regular duties for the city, 
sales of goods or services involving a conflict of 
interests with municipal employment, and 
financial interest in any contract, sale, or transac- 
tion to which the city is a party. 
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Police and Fire Training 


West Miami, Florida, has completed a pro- 
gram of interdepartmental training of policemen 
and firemen. Police patrolmen have been taught 
certain fire duties including the operation of a 
500-gallon pumper, hydrant connection, ways to 
assist the firemen during a fire, how to use fire 
extinguishers, and conditions that cause fire 
hazards. Fire personnel have been trained in cer- 
tain police duties including law enforcement, 
public relations, answering accident calls, how 
to make an arrest, and the difference between 
felonies and misdemeanors. The town plans to 
buy two station wagons and equip these vehicles 
with first aid and fire fighting equipment includ- 
ing a resuscitator, extinguishers, gas masks, and 
other fire fighting equipment. 


Control Drivers by Points 

The Wisconsin and Rhode Island departments 
of motor vehicles have inaugurated a point sys- 
tem to control careless driving. Under this system 
drivers will receive demerits for court convictions 
on moving traffic law violations. The accumula- 
tion of points by a driver will be the basis for sus- 
pension of his license. In Wisconsin the schedule 
of points ranges from one point for driving the 
wrong way on a one-way street to 12 points for 
drunken driving. If a motorist accumulates 12 
points within a 12-month period his license will 
be suspended. The Rhode Island schedule of 
points also ranges from one to 12 for specified 
violations. The minimum suspension under the 
Rhode Island regulation will be for a 10-day 
period and subsequent suspensions will be for a 
minimum of 30 days. A license may be revoked 
for one to three years. 


Zoning News 

A total of 167 Wisconsin cities and villages 
have zoning ordinances, and 84 cities and villages 
have adopted official maps, 28 of which extend 
beyond municipal limits. All 17 Wisconsin cities 
over 25,000 population have zoning ordinances, 
and nine of the ordinances prohibit the construc- 
tion of residences in light or heavy industrial dis- 
tricts. Of the 17 Wisconsin cities and villages with 
a population of 10,000 to 25,000, 16 have ordi- 
nances. Half of these municipalities prohibit 
residences from being built in industrial areas 
and three do not regulate this practice at all. 
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Firemen Make Home Inspections 

The fire department in Kansas City, Missouri, 
has inaugurated a fire prevention home inspec- 
tion program in an effort to reduce fire losses. 
The home inspection program is conducted by 
fire fighters who maintain constant radio contact 
with fire headquarters to be ready to respond 
instantly to any fire alarm. Two firemen examine 
basements, utility rooms, storage rooms, kitchens, 
and garages, and other rooms at the request of 
the resident, and note any fire hazards. The pro- 
gram is emphasized as a fire prevention activity 
and not a police activity. Since the firemen are 
looking for hazards and not violations, the in- 
spection program is completely voluntary. Fire- 
men make inspections only with the householder’s 
approval, and there is no compulsion on the resi- 
dent to correct any hazardous conditions which 
may be found. 


Dedicates Public Safety Building 

Kansas City, Missouri, recently dedicated a 
public safety building, the first of the municipal 
service center buildings to be constructed for the 
convenience of north Kansas City residents. The 
new building houses a three-company fire sta- 
tion, a police station, and a headquarters for pub- 
lic health services. The public safety building was 
constructed at a cost of approximately $320,000 
and was financed by the issuance of general obli- 
gation bonds of the city. The municipal services 
center was planned to offer vital city services in a 
convenient location to the fast growing northern 
area of Kansas City. A second public facility, the 
community center, is in the planning stage. Also 
planned is a city offices building. 


Charges for Outside Fire Service 

Midland, Texas, has recently entered into a 
contract with the county of Midland to provide 
fire protection services to the county. The con- 
tract, in force for one year, provides that the 
county pay $2,000 per month for the services 
which began on October 1, 1956. Payments for 
the first year were arrived upon by negotiation. 
Payments for succeeding years will be based upon 
a formula which considers the percentage of time 
spent by the city fighting county fires as applied 
against the operating budget of the city’s fire de- 
partment. The figures used will be the averages 
for the last five years. 
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NATIONAL AssocIATIONS OF LocaL AUTHORITIES 
THROUGHOUT THE Wor_p. International 
Union of Local Authorities, 5 Paleisstraat, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 1956. 339pp. $3.92. 

PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. By George R. 
Terry. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois. Revised Edition, 1956. 730pp. $7.80. 

A Guipve To CoLLece RECRUITMENT. Society for 
Personnel Administration, 5506 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 1956. 
15pp. 50 cents. 

Tips ON PurcHASING PropERTY. By F. J. Euclide. 
Department of Public Works, City Hall, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 1956. 11pp. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN GOVERNMENT. By 

Norman John Powell. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 1956. 548pp. 
$6.50. 
ComPaRATIVE Stupy OF Property Tax Ap- 
MINISTRATION IN ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN. By 
Robert H. Pealy. Bureau of Government, 
Institute of Public Administration, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1956. 128pp. $3. 

FEDERAL TAx CONSIDERATIONS IN RETIREMENT 
System Operations. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1956. 20pp. $1. 

NONPROPERTY REVENUES AND SERVICE CHARGES. 
Tax Policy, entire issue. 457 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. June, 1956. 

PRESENT CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
MaRKET FOR MunicipaL Bonps. By Cushman 
McGee. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 
6pp. 50 cents. 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON SCHOOL FInANcE. By 
Albert R. Munse and E. D. Booher. Office of 
Education. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1956. 42pp. 35 cents. 

How To Get Anp Keep Inpustry. New York 
State Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk Street, 
Albany. 1956. 30pp. 


[ 


Gume FOR PLANNING RECREATION PARKS IN 
CaA.trornNis: A Basis FOR DETERMINING LOCAL 
RECREATION SPACE STANDARDS. Committee on 
Planning for Recreation, Park Areas and 
Facilities. Document Section, Printing Divi- 
sion, Saramento 14, 1956. 77pp. $2. 

Lanp SuspIvision REGULATIONS. League 0o. 
Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson 
Street, Madison 3. 1956. 29pp. $2. 

PREPARING Your City FOR THE FuturE—How 
To Make AN Economic Stupy oF Your 
Community. By Robert B. Garrabrant. Urban 
Land Institute, 1200 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1956. 27pp. $2.50. 

SHoppinc Centers. By Eugene J. Kelley. Eno 
Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Connecticut. 1956. 192pp. 

Provisions OF Hovusinc Copes IN VARIOUS 
AMERICAN Cities. Urban Renewal Bill No. 3. 
U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1956. 31 tables. 75 cents. 

Savinc CITIES THROUGH CONSERVATION AND RE- 
HABILITATION (selected articles from the 
Journal of Housing). National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 35pp. $1. 

SEWER SERVICE CHARGES IN MINNESOTA MUNICI- 
PALITIES. League of Minnesota Municipalities, 
15 University Library Building, Minneapolis 
14. Revised edition, 1956. 34pp. 

New Fire STanparps. The 30 new or revised 
standards recently issued by the National Fire 
Protection Association include Motor Fire 
APPARATUS SPECIFICATIONS, FLAMMABLE LIQ- 
uIps ORDINANCE, NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CopDE, 
MunicipaAL ALARM Systems, Buitpinc Exits 
Cope, and FLAMMABLE LiguiIDs AND GASEs IN 
MANHOLES AND Sewers. All 164 current 
NFPA standards are published annually in 
the NATIONAL Fire Copes (1956 editions, six 
volumes, $6 per volume). National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10. 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING GUIDE FOR CITIES UNDER 
50,000 Poputation. National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 6. 
1955. 28pp. 

A Gute To Booxs on REcREATION. National 
Recreation Association, 8 West 8 Street, 
New York 11. 1956. 30pp. 
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this tax machine keeps pace with the census... 


makes other tax 


Burroughs Tax Accounting Machine. 
Prepares tax roll, tax bill and receipt 
simultaneously. Operator merely 
enters valuation; machine computes 
answer to nearest cent, posts figures 
and totals—all automatically. With 
the Burroughs, every tox job is 
buttoned up in record time! 








systems seem 


So you feel your present tax 
accounting system is ade- 
quate? Well, just take a 
look at the Burroughs Tax 
Accounting Machine, and see 
if it doesn’t go it one better. 


To begin with, the Bur- 
roughs Method is so fast and 
easy. That’s because this 
Burroughs Machine—and 
only the Burroughs—is a 
complete tax accounting unit. 


It’s a combination type- 
writer and calculator that 
computes (by direct multi- 
plication) . as it types 

. as it posts. There’s no 
sorting. No collating. No 
merging. No slow-up inter- 
mediate steps of any kind. 
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old fashioned! 


Yes, the Burroughs does 
the job all in one speedy 
straight-to-the-answer oper- 
ation. No other system can 
promise you this! 

Will the Burroughs speed 
up every tax job? Of course. 
You just try it and see. 
Phone our nearby branch 
office for a demonstration 
(there’s no obligation, of 
course). Or write: Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


“Burroughs” —Reg. TM, 










HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
BLACK & VEATCH AND ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. od s 


Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision * Complete Service 





Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 


















Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations on Large-Scale Housing Projects *« Park Design 
and Reports 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 
THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS BURNS & McDONNELL 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust , , 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate Engineers — Architects — Consultants 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. es 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 












LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 










: , ; GREELEY & HANSEN 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers é 

4 : y Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- : ’ 
dinances and Expert Testimony ¢ Traffic, Trans- Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
re ; ‘i : Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « : 

. : Refuse Disposal 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 
¥ nae ; 220 South State Street Chicago 4 
517 Provident Bank Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 










J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND Planning Consultants 
ENGINEERS City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 


GEORGE W. BARTON C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
and ASSOCIATES UTILITIES ENGINEERS 


Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 





Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation ¢ Classification « Salary Plans 

Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 





















Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 





. , ses ¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports « Valua- 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 tions « Organization and Management Studies 
415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois Denver National Bldg. . Denver 2, Colo. 
















METCALF & EDDY WORDEN & RISBERG 
ENGINEERS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Surveys « Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Industrial Wastes Problems Maintenance control « Licensing and 
Airports -:- Valuations “te Laboratory inspectional procedures 











Statler Building * Boston 16 





Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - 








Philadelphia; Pa. 








PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 

at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 
















MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 





Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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AAunouncing a New Edition! 


MUNICIPAL FIRE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sixth Edition 1956 


442 pages 

Clothbound 

Illustrations, charts, tables 
Price $7.50 postpaid 





Just off the press, this new edition incorporates all the latest develop- 
ments in municipal fire administration. 


Contents Include Full Discussions of 


Personnel Management 
Fire Prevention Programs 
The Technique of Fire Fighting 


Fire Defenses and Insurance Rates 
Records and Measurement of Results 
Management of Buildings and Equipment 
Communications and Fire Alarm Systems 





Invaluable for daily reference purposes, Municipal Fire Administration 
is also the text for an in-service training program for fire department 
employees. Courses may be taken either on an individual enrollment 
basis or by groups of employees using the conference method. 


Write today for free course outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on or- 
ganizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 6074 STREET CHICAGO 37 




















A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government 


More than 900 municipalities depend upon 


MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Monthly reports on current municipal problems 

Prompt and personal replies to inquiries on management problems 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 


Access to informational materials in the M.I.S. library 


RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS 
Land Subdivision Regulations Capital Budget Preparation 
Organizations of City Officials Cost of Fringe Benefits 
Employee Attitude Surveys Regulation of Charitable Solicitations 
Development of Zoning Ordinances Public Emergency Communications Systems 


Performance Rating Systems Administration of Municipal Contracts 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











